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In historical importance the Thessalians are far sur-
passed by the Boiotians, whose theory even from pre-
historic times seems to have been that the The Bolo-
whole country stretching from the base of tians-
Parnassos to the Euboian sea, and from the lands of
the Opountian Lokrians to the Corinthian gulf was the
inalienable possession of their confederacy, of which
during the historical ages Thebes was undoubtedly the
head. The affairs of the autonomous or independent
cities leagued together in this alliance were managed
by magistrates annually chosen under the title of Boio-
tarchs ; but the tyrannical oligarchies which ruled in these
towns were, we are told, like the Thessalian nobles, the
leaders of an indifferent, if not of an actually hostile,
commonalty. If the statement be true, the conduct
ascribed to the Boiotians during the struggle with Persia
is in great part explained.

If from these communities to the north of the Corin-
thiafi gulf we turn to the Peloponnesos at the beginning
of the historical age, we find that the prepon- The Spar-
clerant state is Sparta. Her territory includes tans-
nearly the southern half of the peninsula. She has thus
swallowed up all Messe'nS to the west and no small por-
tion of land which had once been under the dominion of
Argos. There had indeed been a time in which the
name Argos had denoted not merely the city which
held aloof from the struggle with Xerxes but the whole
of the Peloponnesos and many a district lying beyond its
limits ; and therefore the power of Argos was already
shrunk when she was deprived of that strip of land which,
stretching from Thyrea to the Malean cape, is cut off, like
Magnesia, by the range of Thornax and Zarex from the
valley of the Eurotas. Both here and elsewhere the for-
tune of war had favoured Sparta. The power of Argos
had gone down before her ajms ; two wars had sufficed